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THE ANTICIPATORY ASPECT OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


ie studying the psychological categories which are concerned with 

the content of consciousness we are quite prone to emphasize 
their retrospective aspect under such captions as memory and asso- 
ciation and to refer the anticipatory aspect of consciousness to the 
conative categories. In the following paragraphs I shall attempt to 
indicate the possible fruitfulness of considering more prominently 
the anticipatory aspect of‘the cognitive categories. 

The reflex are constitutes a serviceable mode of representation 
for the simplest types of coordination, but we drop it as soon as we 
begin to talk about the higher cognitive categories except for such 
recondite references to it as in the law of ideomotor action. If we 
consider consciousness as in its essence a process of selecting an 
adaptive response it becomes a function which mediates the causal 
relationship between the stimulus and the adaptive response. It 
must of course be admitted that while following this mode of attack 
we are primarily concerned with what consciousness does, to the 
partial exclusion of that other question as to what consciousness 1s 
to the actor. In the simplest type of coordination, the reflex, we 
have a response, usually adaptive, which is characterized by the ab- 
sence of any conscious mediating factor between the stimulus and 
the response. We may for convenience designate as circuits the 
more complex ares which embody conscious stages. 

That the response may serve either as a new stimulus or as a 
modifier of the stimulus is well recognized. But we may legitimately 
separate out the passage of causal relationship from the stimulus to 
the response and designate it psychologically as an act. The term 
act as so used refers, then, not to the final overt motor expression, 
nor to the immediate attitudinal antecedents of the overt response, 
but to the whole circuit by which the stimulus becomes defined into 
the response. 

The law of dynamogenesis may be stated in connection with the 
reflex circuit by saying that the function of the circuit is an irre- 
versible process since it always takes place in one direction and never 
in the reverse direction. To be sure, a complex cortical circuit which 
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is shunted with a reflex arc, may modify the latter and give the 
illusion of reversibility, but the circuit as well as its parts function 
irreversibly. 

It is acommonplace to assert that consciousness appears only when 
it is necessary to select one out of several courses of action, and that 
as long as there is only a single coordination possible the adaptive 
response is to that extent unconscious. This fact may be restated in 
terms of the reflex circuit by saying that if the coordination between 
the stimulus and the response is adequately provided for by the 
structure of the nervous system we have an unconscious bond be- 
tween the two ends of the are. Now let the stimulus be reacted to by 
either one of two possible responses. These responses are not dis- 
parate throughout their course. They are identical in the sensorium, 
but issue in the motorium as distinct. Now, there must be some 
‘stage in the circuit at which they become distinct and in order that 
the response be intelligent it is necessary that the division point be 
conscious. If the act becomes conscious at a stage subsequent to the 
division point, the overt response is not intelligent. The act must 
become conscious at least as early as the division point between the 
acts to be selected from. Suppose that one is opening a door which 
opens out instead of in as was expected. In this case it may be nec- 
essary to have conscious that part of the act at which it may be par- 
ticularized as either ‘‘in’’ or ‘‘out.’’ The division point becomes 
conscious as the motor attitude ‘‘enter,’’ and this stage of the cireuit 
becomes consciously particularized into the specific overt act ‘‘out.’’ 
Every intelligent response constitutes the conclusion of an act, in 
which an earlier incomplete and unparticularized stage was con- 
scious. 

Development or intelligence is indicated by the power to render 
conscious earlier and earlier stages of the reflex circuit. A dog is 
undoubtedly capable of being conscious of later but unparticularized 
stages of the act. Thus the dog has a conscious motor attitude of 
approaching his master in response to a characteristic whistle, but 
it is a conscious motor attitude which requires further conscious par- 
ticularization in running to the right or to the left, and in avoiding 
intervening obstacles. The motor attitude does not always partic- 
ularize itself in thesame manner. A motor attitude constitutes a late 
conscious stage of the circuit in rather close proximity to the final 
particularization in the overt act. Now as the circuit becomes con- 
scious at an earlier stage it marks an advance in intelligence. In 
fact, we may define intelligence as the remoteness from the overt act 
at which the reflex circuit becomes conscious. The course of the ex- 
citation from the stimulus through unconscious and conscious stages 
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toward its overt completion is a process of delimiting the stimulation. 

Habits and reflexes involve the passage of the stimulation in an 
unconscious manner from the stimulus to the response. A higher 
order habit (mental habit) is the unconscious passage of the excita- 
tion over one division point, which, however, necessitates further 
conscious particularization before it completes itself in the overt act. 
Thus, the adaptive response to an insulting stimulus may partic- 
ularize itself in the form of the habitual motor attitude of courtesy 
or discourtesy. But even when the act has particularized itself in 
one or the other, it requires still further particularization before 
reaching its overt completion in the vocal cords or the fist. Now if 
the higher order habit of courtesy has been firmly established, the 
excitation will pass unconsciously over the first division point and 
will become conscious as the motor attitude of courtesy. It may, 
when so far developed, be consciously particularized by issuing in 
the vocal gesture ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no,’’ or in the inhibition of silence. 
This form of habitual coordination is properly designated as of 
higher order, as contrasted with simple habit, because it requires 
what the simple habit does not require, namely, conscious completion 
before reaching overt expression. Both involve the unconscious 
passage over a division point which in former repetitions was con- 
scious, but that of the higher order habit is more remote from the 
overt act. 

In the same manner an instinct is an innate tendency to assume 
a motor attitude which requires conscious particularization before it 
becomes an overt response. If the instinctive coordination is so 
inflexible as to require no conscious selection it is no longer an in- 
stinct. It is then either a simple reflex or a chain reflex. Every 
instinctive act is voluntary in its transition from the conscious in- 
stinctive motor attitude to the final overt act, but it is unconscious in 
the stages preceding the motor attitude. The instinctive act is often 
rational in so far as it has been particularized by conscious selection 
of the means wherewith to satisfy the instinctive attitude in its 
craving for an immediate end. Hence there is no sharp line of 
demarcation between instinctive acts and rational acts except in the 
origin of their motivation. The instinct is differentiated from the 
higher order habit only in the origin of the neural coordination. 
The analogy is similar to that between the simple reflex and the 
simple habit. 

If we consider the reflex circuit as becoming conscious at stages 
which are successively more and more remote from the overt act we 
have the crucial mark of intelligence. The intelligent coordination 
is one in which the conscious division points are relatively remote 
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from the overt act. If this be true the most intelligent coordination 
should be one in which the division points become conscious as early 
in the act as the sensorium. 

The act does not become conscious until it strikes a problematic 
fork in the road. Then it does become conscious. If the conscious 
division point is sufficiently remote from the overt stage so as to fail 
to be directly identifiable with it, this conscious division point is an 
idea or a concept. ‘‘To have an idea’’ is concomitant with the ren- 
dering conscious of an unfinished act while it is still unfinished. 
Thus the idea Jackson Park is a conscious incomplete act which may 
continue to particularize itself in some such immediately detailed 
overt completion as diving into the lake. This does not imply that 
the idea is necessarily consciously anticipatory. To be sure, it does 
functionally anticipate its completion but the anticipation, as such, 
need not be conscious in the cognitive psychosis. 

If the particularization of the act becomes conscious not only 
before it symbolizes a detailed overt act, but before it is detailed 
enough to symbolize individual experience, it is a concept. Thus the 
concept ‘‘lamp’’ is the conscious symbol of an unfinished act. By 
the law of ideomotor action it tends to particularize itself. Now, 
intellectual training consists psychologically largely in acquiring the 
ability to inhibit ideomotor action. Most subjects are unable to 
retain a concept as such. The symbol immediately flows over into 
some of its more particularized forms. The transition from the 
concept to the idea does not involve any crossing of a sharp line of 
demarcation. The distinction between the concept and the idea is to 
be found not in the momentary psychosis but rather in the sub- - 
sequent psychoses. 

The concept symbolizes the unfinished act at a stage when it is 
still impersonal. As soon as it reaches the stage at which it sym- 
bolizes the actor’s own personal experience it partakes more of what 
we usually call an idea. Thus the concept ‘‘lamp’’ is quite imper- 
sonal in its implication but if it makes the actor think of his own 
experience with a lamp he has sufficiently particularized the act to 
anticipate a personally characteristic response and it is no longer a 
concept in the strict sense of the term. It must not be forgotten that 
a concept can by definition be particularized in any one of several 
directions. Otherwise it would never be conscious. Thus my con- 
cept ‘‘dog’’ is an attitude of readiness to select a more detailed 
response from a class of responses. It is an unfinished act which 
may presently call for the detailed response ‘‘mad dog”’ or ‘‘nice 
dog’’ as the case may be. There are, however, no ultimate differ- 
entia in the momentary consciousness for the concept. It can only 
be proved to have been a concept after the act. 
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While entertaining such concepts as benevolence, death, satire, 
speed, cleanliness, etc., the actor is not himself consciously involved. 
The act is too early in its development to have become personal. It 
is not detailed enough to precipitate concrete experience without 
further conscious definition. When the concept has flowed over into 
the idea, the act has thereby become personal. If the concept 
‘*benevolence”’ defines itself by the memorial reinstatement of seeing 
a pedestrian place a nickel in a beggar’s tin cup, it has become an 
idea which is symbolic of concrete personal experience even though 
the actor himself is not mentally reacting to the tin cup. 

It goes without saying that some concepts are so far removed 
from the overt act that they require conscious definition into simpler 
concepts which in turn define themselves as ideas and responses. 
Such a concept is that of acceleration which is a derivative from 
the more immediate concept speed. Derivative concepts such as 
acceleration, conduct, organism, thing, never function by being de- 
rived but always by being defined into more motorially significant 
concepts. 

Thus the four above mentioned derivative concepts might define 
themselves respectively into the simpler concepts speed, tact, quad- 
ruped, and eraser. The latter represent stages in the circuit ad- 
jacent to the motorium whereas the higher order concepts represent 
the more loosely defined unfinished acts. 

To summarize, the concept and the idea are differentiated by the 
fact that the concept is the ideomotor antecedent of the idea, and 
that the transition involves the process of making the concept stage 
of the circuit sufficiently particularized to be personally concrete. 

To guard against possible misunderstanding as to what is here 
meant by the development of the act it should perhaps be made clear 
that what is here referred to as early and late stages of the act is not 
necessarily synonymous with anatomical succession in the spinal 
cord and cortex. A concept of the very highest order may be neu- 
rally quite simple although it has the potentiality of defining itself 
into any one of a large number of ramifications. Neurally the early 
and late stages may both be cortical and either may be neurally 
more complex than the other, but from the standpoint of the history 
of the act in which the concept functions, it constitutes a stage in 
the process of rendering overtly adaptable the conscious division 
points in the momentary psychosis. 

Finally, when the act becomes conscious as early as in the sen- 
sorium we have the highest type of coordination of which we are 
capable. It goes without saying that there is a far cry in mental 
development from selectively reacting to sensations to the inhibition 
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of the interpretative ideomotor function of perception. This inhi- 
bition holds the sensation as such in suspense and it is therefore a 
difficult intellectual feat. The locomotive engineer who responds 
selectively to red and green signals probably never stops to have the 
conscious psychosis ‘‘redness.’’ The ideomotor tendency of per- 
ception slides over the sensorial division point of redness and ren- 
ders it unconscious. It becomes conscious as a more or less partic- 
ularized ‘‘red signal’’ with the appropriate motor attitude. The 
ability to entertain consciously a sensation quality as such, marks a 
higher stage of intellectual development than the ability to use con- 
cepts and ideas. This is not inconsistent with the generally admitted 
fact that adults seldom, if ever, have conscious sensations, but we 
would deny. a similar insinuation concerning our ideas. If this 
notion concerning the cognitive categories is at all adequate it might 
perhaps be more logical to discuss sensation as the last chapter in our 
text-books rather than as the conventional first. 

So far we have discussed some of the typical stages of the reflex 
circuit and given to these stages their appropriate names. It ap- 
pears that the cognitive categories are all of them stages in the cir- 
cuit. A stage in the circuit is not dynamic and neither are the 
cognitive categories. If we consider the circuit in action we are 
concerned not with the momentary psychosis or stage but with the 
passage of the excitation from one stage to a succeeding stage. The 
first part of the circuit is always unconscious. It becomes conscious 
sooner or later unless it be a reflex or a simple habit. The transition 
of the act from the unconscious to the conscious phase of the circuit 
constitutes attention. When the transition from one conscious stage 
to a subsequent more defined stage of the circuit becomes conscious 
we have the essence of judgment. The most rudimentary form of 
judgment is the consciousness of meaning in which one stage of the 
circuit vaguely anticipates its particularization toward the overt act. 
When the process of defining the act has conscious beginning and 
end points, the transition from one to the other is a judgment in 
which the end points of the conscious phase constitute the two terms. 
Language often reverses the psychological order of the terms into 
the order of causal relationship. Thus the judgment ‘‘the fire is 
hot’’ may psychologically have been derived from the idea ‘‘hot”’ 
which particularizes itself into ‘‘hot-fire,’’ thus causing the appro- 
priate reaction away from the fireplace. Every judgment can be 
interpreted as the transition of a conscious stage of the circuit to a 
more defined conscious stage in the course of the excitation toward 
its overt completion. 

In the realm of affection we may also utilize the reflex circuit as 
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an explanatory principle. When the furtherance and appetition 
or the hindrance and aversion become conscious in or near the 
motorium we have primitive feeling psychoses of like and dislike. 
Like and dislike are motor attitudes which are generally quite con- 
erete and too particularized to involve any idea of the self. In fact 
the like and dislike psychoses are conscious stages which assume a 
preceding unconscious passage of the act over the idea-stage of the 
circuit. Animals are capable of entertaining conscious likes and 
dislikes without the consciousness of the self since these psychoses 
appear as motor attitudes toward concrete objects of the environ- 
ment. These attitudes are sufficiently developed to precipitate quite 
immediately into overt responses of appetition and aversion. 

When the furtherance-hindrance becomes conscious as early as 
the idea-stage of the circuit it involves the self and tt constitutes in 
this phase an emotion. The emotion is of course subject to the uni- 
versal ideomotor tendency to particularize itself in the instinctive 
response. The emotion with its self-relations is necessarily an un- 
finished act, but the notion of the self can not possibly be involved 
in the particularized impulse. 

The furtherance-hindrance can not become conscious in the con- 
cept-stage of -the circuit since furtherance and hindrance are neces- 
sarily personal and the concept is impersonal. But just as the con- 
cept is an impersonal conscious division point leading to the idea 
which directly involves the self, or the expected experience of the 
actor, so the furtherance and hindrance may be consciously sym- 
bolized in the concept stage on its way toward the idea-stage, or emo- 
tion, at which the conerete particularized experience of the actor is 
involved. When the furtherance-hindrance is consciously symbolized 
in the conceptual stage of the circuit we have the esthetic psychosis. 
The ideomotor tendency of the esthetic psychosis leads to the con- 
crete emotion, but if this ideomotor tendency is not inhibited the 
esthetic psychosis blends into a personal sentimental or emotional 
psychosis. The customary description of a ‘‘lost self’’ in the esthetic 
psychosis should be modified so as to indicate a self in the process of 
being formed. But in order to retain the esthetic psychosis as such, 
the concrete self must not be allowed the opportunity of being 
formed. When we speak of the enlarged self in the esthetic psychosis 
we are concerned with the same type of generalization of the self as 
is involved in the ‘‘enlargement’’ of particulars into concepts. We 
have described the universal, not as retrogressively composed of par- 
ticulars, but we have been considering the universal as a step in the 
ever present process of defining the particular. 

The apparent inconsistency of disagreeable emotional states de- 
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picted in the agreeable esthetic psychosis is perhaps removed if we 
think of the esthetic psychosis as simply symbolizing the emotion 
without forcing the percipient to assume it. The esthetic psychosis 
is on the same impersonal and unfinished stage of the circuit as the 
concept. The esthetic experience is a rudimentary form of judgment 
involving the consciousness of emotional meaning. 

This doctrine of the unfinished act, according to which we have 
been here considering some of the psychological categories may be 
briefly summarized in the assertion that every psychosis is a stage 
in particularizing the excitation on its course toward overt comple- 
tion. The higher and lower cognitive functions are differentiated 
by the fact that the former are the functional unparticularized ante- 
cedents of the latter. Conation and cognition are differentiated in 
that the conscious stage constitutes a cognitive psychosis whereas 
the conscious passage from one stage to its more defined subsequent 
stage constitutes conation. Hence conative psychoses can not be 
entertained in the absence of cognition but the reverse is theoretically 
possible. 

It has not, of course, been the intention to disregard the me- 
morial or retrospective derivation of any psychosis. The point of 
particular emphasis is that every psychosis actually 7s an unfinished 
act in the process of being defined into an overt response. 


L. L. THURSTONE. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 





RELATIONS BETWEEN RELATIONS. 


ECENTLY I picked up a review written in a foreign tongue, 
and my attention was caught by familiar names. Some one 
had been laboring through the productions of the American new 
realists, as to whether relations were ‘‘external.’’ And I was set to 
wondering how much of the stuff we have written, and still write, 
is worth anybody’s trouble on the other side of the world. Most of 
jur debates are so bad that we soon tire of them ourselves; and I 
suspect most of us are now tired of hearing about ‘‘external 
relations. ’’ 

Nevertheless I here propose to reopen the question of ‘‘external- 
ity,’’ though only long enough to discuss what it was all about. 
There is an interesting analogous case in Greek philosophy. For a 
more precise statement and confirmation of what I am going to say, 
I may appeal to the chapter on ‘‘The Predicables’’ in H. W. B. 
Joseph’s Introduction to Logic; but as I want the illustration only 
“‘to point a moral,’’ I shall leave out some qualifications and provisos 
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which strict histovical accuracy would require. The analogy from 
Greek philosophy is as follows: Aristotle raised a question which 
might be put: Suppose we know that ‘‘Socrates is a man,’’ and 
‘‘Soerates is bald-headed,’’ how is bald-headedness related to being 
aman? This was the question of the ‘‘predicables;’’ and he would 
have answered the specific question by saying that the predicate 
‘being bald’’ was only accidentally related to ‘“being human,”’ it 
was a mere chance coincidence. What he meant by ‘‘accident’’ would 
seem here to be perfectly definite and intelligible. Other su-h possible 
relationships between predicates would be: that one should be the 
definition of the other, or part of its definition (e. g. its genus) ; or 
otherwise essentially connected with its definition and hence with it 
(property). But all are cases of, so to speak, predicating one predi- 
cate of another. Speaking more accurately, though not in Aristote- 
lian terms, all are cases of sorts of relations between those predicates 
which may be predicated of the same subject. The ‘‘accidental’’ 
and the ‘‘essential’’ correlations are here pretty clearly distin- 
guishable. 

It so happened, however, that in after years, when Porphyry 
wrote his Introduction to Aristotle, he really asked another question 
about the predicables, and thought it was Aristotle’s question. He 
asked: Given that ‘‘Socrates is a man,’’ how is the universal, ‘‘being 
a man,’’ related to the individual, ‘‘Socrates’’?—and the realist 
versus nominalist controversy had begun! Porphyry answered his 
own question by saying ‘‘humanity’’ is Socrates’ ‘‘species.’’ This 
gives evidence at once of a new standpoint, distinct from Aristotle’s. 
Species is not on Aristotle’s list, for you can not predicate species 
of genus. On the other hand, the individual, Socrates, is indefin- 
able. Hence we see why Porphyry dropped ‘‘definition,’’ in order 
to replace it by ‘‘species,’’ in his revised list of predicables—and it 
has so remained in those uncritical repositories of past philosophical 
blunders, the college text-books on logic, even to the present day. 

There was a blunder involved, for Porphyry was now asking 
questions, which, in the form in which he phrased them, admitted 
often of no reasonable answer at all. ‘‘Socrates is bald.’’ Is that 
irrelevant to the nature of Socrates; is it, in the technical sense, an 
‘‘aecident’’?. Yes. But also no, for a Socrates with bushy hair 
would not be our dear old questioner on Athenian street corners; he 
would be another, a Circassian beauty, whom history knows not of. 
To the individual there is nothing ‘‘accidental.’’ All is equally 
essential, all internal. Behold! we have spoken the word. Every- 
thing is ‘‘internal’’ to the individual; hence everything to every- 
thing else, for the mere fact that Socrates did not know his con- 
temporary who ruled over China, must immediately make the 
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Chinese emperor essential, and internal, to the full constituting of 
just that Socrates that really was. Had Socrates known His Celes- 
tial Majesty, another Socrates would, in so far forth, have replaced 
the Socrates that history records. Socrates is likewise specitied by 
anything of which he happened to be absolutely independent; the 
very independence thus becomes essential; and thus independence 
itself turns out to be a sort of dependence. Behold, what might be 
involved in an incautious answer to a question that ought never to 
have been asked; though of course Porphyry scarcely foresaw what 
was in preparation for the vexing of future generations. 

Now, the whole issue of internal-external, as concerns relations 
and things, is the same sort of an incautious answer to the same sort 
of a fool question. There may be some problem as to in what sense, 
or senses, universals are empirically found data. There is certainly 
a perfectly definite inquiry as to how universals, such as qualities or 
relations, stand to one another—as precise as Aristotle’s query about 
the possible sorts of predicables—though the variety of types of 
cases complicates the answer. But as to how a universal is related 
to a thing, as to whether it is internal to the things to which it ap- 
pertains, about that question there need be no dispute at all. It is 
simply and purely a convention of definition; that is to say, it is a 
consequence of one’s definition of ‘‘thinghood.”’ 

The thing—let us take as an example yonder book—may ar- 
bitrarily, if so we decree, be defined as an X. It is an XY which has 
color, has shape, etc. But in itself it is only X. What it has is not 
it. Such is the lower limit of thinghood—a mere X. Or perhaps 
you prefer and elect to say that the color and shape are parts of it, 
but not so its space relations to other things. The latter are ex- 
ternal; it would still be this book were it moved into the next room. 
That is a second possible stage of thinghood. Or you can go on to 
add to the definition of the book its place among all contemporary 
things, including the gravitational pull upon it of the great nebula 


_ in Orion, as being an essential part of itself. But this you may 


supplement by saying that the present thing, the present state of 
the book, is an existent and event of now, and what happens in the 
future can not affect the present, which will then be past. What 
has been, has eternally been; ‘‘the moving finger having writ, moves 
on.’’ The past is irrevocable; and therefore, the future can not be 
essential to making it what it is. Such would be another possible 
delimitation of thinghood. Or still again, among other possibilities, 
you might see fit to define the book so as to include its relations to 
all that you take to be objectively real, past, present, and future; 
but to say that my subjective thoughts, in so far as they do not 
issue in future overt acts, are not essential to the book. But equally 
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well, you can, in turn, remove this limitation also. You can say, 
perhaps, that all my thoughts issue in acts. Or you can say that 
my supposing yonder book not to be an historical work, when it 
actually is one, so that I do not act to open it, when otherwise a 
truer thought might have led me to do so, is essential to the career 
of yonder book, and hence part of its character. So we may go on 
and on, until you have included in yonder book its distance in time 
from the formation of volcanoes on the moon, and its place in the 
dreams of angels—till all time and all space, all thought and all 
existence, are included in its fullness. Only the world-embracing 
thoughts of an Absolute mind can now comprehend its entirety. 
Surely this is the last stage, for the whole world is in yonder book; 
all contrasts and differences, the very irrelevancies of things most 
remote, help to make yonder book what it is. But wait! This is 
not the last stage. We have forgotten to include the facts about the 
possible things that are not. It is not a centaur. It is not any of 
those numerous animals that the human mind has never even 
imagined. If it were any of these, it would obviously be different 
from what it is; therefore, its not being them is quite vitally im- 
portant to making yonder book just what it is. Even the Absolute 
may now begin to feel some anxiety about his power to know yonder 
tantalizing book in all its infinite fullness. If indeed, as Mr. Philip 
Jourdain claims, Zermelo’s harmless-looking mathematical theorem 
has been proved—if we so much as grant it even to be provable— 
then it would seem that of ‘‘the possible things. that are not,’’ and 
the facts about their relation to the things that are, there is abso- 
lutely no totality whatsoever. Whatever totality of such compar- 
isons the Absolute has thought, not carelessly and in bulk, but 
severally and specifically, a proof can immediately be established 
that there is something left out. Yonder book outruns the Abso- 
lute; there is no last stage. 

The whole point of these considerations is to note that where 
you choose to draw the line, and say, ‘‘this much is one thing,’’ is 
always arbitrary. It is arbitrary when you take the thing as a 
mere X; but it is just as arbitrary to stop at any other stage, in- 
cluding a supposed last and most complete one. Thinghood is an 
elastic concept. That is why internality to a thing can have no 
meaning whatever, until you first define your ‘‘thing.’’ But there- 
after this problem becomes simple and definite, and involves no 
puzzle nor worry. Your definition must read, ‘‘I include this in 
what I call ‘the thing,’ I do not include that.’’ The problem has 
thus necessarily been settled by the definition. But all concepts are 
not in this manner elastic. It is the task of any proper relational 
analysis of the world, to shift the center of interest from the elastic 
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india-rubber concepts of ‘‘thing,’’ and ‘‘substance with attributes,’’ 
and ‘‘cause of a thing,’’ to concepts which do not depend simply on 
definition. From such a standpoint, the question of internality of 
relation to thing becomes a pure question of convention and defi- 
nition. The real issue becomes that of the systematic interrelations, 
one to another, of those relations and qualities that meet together 
in things. 

It may, at this point, be urged as a criticism, that nothing can 
be gained by a different selection of concepts, because all concepts 
are equally elastic. Thinghood is indefinite, to be sure, but so also 
is a universal such as redness. Just where does red go off into 
orange or pink? As regards this particular case, I think it quite 
tenable to hold that the colors are discrete, that the intermediates 
are mixtures, and any shade of orange is really analyzable into cer- 
tain proportions of pure yellow and pure red. In that case redness 
will have no penumbra of vagueness. But also it would be possible 
to take the other alternative, and say there are various reds and 
oranges, and the line where one leaves off and the other begins, is 
an arbitrary convention. The essential point, in all cases, is, how- 
ever, to be perfectly clear as to what factors are arbitrary, and what 
are not. It is exceedingly important that we avoid any reckless 
generalization, to the effect that all concepts are arbitrary, or are, 
through and through, mere convenient instruments. Such general- 
izations are sheer foolishness. 

The pragmatists are sometimes annoyingly vague as well as 
radical in this regard, and suggest that if thought makes a distinc- 
tion, or forms a concept of a universal, it can not be a real dis- 
tinction, or an objectively findable universal, but is a pure in- 
vention, made only for the purpose in hand—whatever that may 
mean! Undoubtedly arbitrary distinctions do sometimes pragmat- 
ically ‘‘work’’ very well; and provided they are only arbitrary 
enough, subsequent experience can scarcely ‘‘refute’’ them. If you 
establish universal propositions simply by postulate—‘‘ All gold is 
yellow, because, by heck, that’s just what I mean by gold!’’—no ex- 
perience could ever refute you. You would simply refuse to admit 
that a contrary case was gold at all. But instead of science you 
would then have verbal definitions of words. The ‘‘instrumental’’ 
has, very frequently, this sort of arbitrariness; the truly ‘‘experi- 
mental’’ can never permit it; yet pragmatist logic claims to be both 
at once. Or take another instance. That we count by tens is 
conventional. The convention is enormously convenient and works 
beautifully—thanks also to the arbitrary way we have of symbol- 
izing the tens by place, that marvelous invention that we call 
*‘Arabic’’ numerals. Counting by tens works, it is successful, it 
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obviates difficulties, it leads us up to concrete facts. By most prag- 
matic definitions of truth, taken at their literal face value, counting 
by tens is the true way to count—though counting by twelves might 
be still truer! But counting by tens is not number; and the person 
who can not distinguish between these admirably successful instru- 
mentalities on the one hand, and the science of arithmetic on the 
other, has not got beyond the outer gate of knowledge. Whatever 
may be the arbitrariness of the scientist’s measuring units and 
index classifications, he does not want propositions, as the staple of 
his science, that are merely true by definition. There is an elastic 
side to most concepts, yes indeed, but it is always the non-elastic 
side that gives knowledge and science. It is ever of the first im- 
portance for us to be clear as to just where runs the dividing line. 

The new realists have tried to establish that relations are, or may 
be, external to things. They should, instead, have swept the whole 
question aside with the single comment that ‘‘thinghood’’ is a vague 
popular concept. The real questions are uniformly of this sort: 
‘*Are things that are blue always extended?’’ or, ‘‘Are things that 
are blue always three inches long?’’ The latter coincidence is more 
accidental than the former, and in that sense the Aristotelian ‘‘es- 
sential’’ and ‘‘accidental’’ might well come into their own again. 
The question is always as to how one quality or relation stands 
related to, or associated with, another quality or relation, when the 
two meet together through their appertaining to the same ‘‘thing;’’ 
the ‘‘thing’’ being, for the moment, considered as a mere point of 
reference, whose further delimitation may be arbitrarily set. But 
the real question concerns a matter of interrelation, a matter of 
system ; it has little to do with predication. From this side of Aris- 
totle we must depart. Questions of predication arise when subjects 
and their attributes are the important categories of one’s analysis. 
But a relational analysis will avoid making these categories central. 
Extendedness can not really be predicated of blue; it is not a pred- 
icate or attribute internal to blue. There is no such thing as 
‘*blueness’”’ that could have predicates—except as a vicious way of 
speaking. There is only the fact of something’s ‘‘being blue.’’ 
The question thus phrases itself, not ‘‘Is blueness necessarily ex- 
tended ?’’ but, ‘‘Is whatever is blue also extended?’’ This sort of 
systematic correlation between universals, as they meet in things, 
is a situation that can be intelligibly discussed. 

Not only can it be intelligibly discussed, but all science is such a 
discussion. These ‘‘relations between relations’’ should perhaps be 
called by some new and special name, to set them off from ordinary 
relations, such as the simpler relations of space and time. But by 
whatever name you call them, they constitute all systematic con- 
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nection. It is on this plane that ‘‘causal relations’’ are to be sought 
after—which, I take it, is the real significance of a so-called ‘‘mathe- 
matical function’’ theory of cause. It is on this plane that rele- 
vance finds its basis. Relevance may indeed be always ‘‘relevance 
to a purpose,’’ but why something is relevant to a purpose is in- 
variably a question of systematic structure among universals. Even 
number does not apply to concrete given data in bulk, but only as 
exemplifying a universal. Thus, an object before me may, as being 
a pencil, be one, but as being molecules, trillions. The inquirer 
who does not have the proper categories and point of view, will, in 
the analysis of relations, soon find himself tangled in snarl after 
snarl of pseudo-difficulties. ‘To show how one such difficulty may 
be straightened out has been the aim, and I hope it is, in some 
degree, the accomplishment, of the present paper. 


H. T. Costewo. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





A REPLY TO ‘‘THE DEFECT OF CURRENT DEMOCRACY’”’ 


HE term ‘‘democracy”’ is coming more and more to be a juggler’s 
hat from which to produce the most various and conflicting 
meanings. In reading Professor Sheldon’s recent article in this 
JOURNAL one could but wonder whether he might not throughout 
the article have substituted any one of half a dozen terms for 
‘‘democracy’’ with almost equal precision.t The defect which he 
ascribes peculiarly to the notion of democracy might just as readily 
have found its explanation in Christianity, in over-population, or in 
the gregarious instinct, if we admit such an instinct. 

Democracy is nowhere defined in the article further than as the 
ideal of opposition to aristocracy. Nevertheless, it is by implication 
identified with the ‘‘exaggerated organic view, by which individ- 
uality and society are deemed always interlocking and interpene- 
trating,’’ and it is charged with the cardinal sin of over-socialization 
and social cowardice. The substance of Professor Sheldon’s plea is 
that democracy is the tribal enemy of the unique individual. While 
agreeing fully with his argument for the value of personal inde- 
pendence, the writer wishes to raise the question whether democracy, 
considered as opposition to aristocracy, does not rest precisely on the 
claim of the individual to personal rights. Certainly the arch-aris- 
tocrat of Central Europe believed this when he said in 1918: ‘‘You 
of the Entente are out for democracy, are you, with its individualistic 
excesses?’’ In this country we find Professor Perry referring to 
‘‘the principle of guaranteeing to the individual the largest possible 


1 This JOURNAL, Vol. XVI., No. 14. 
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sphere within which he may act in accord with his own desires and 
judgment’’ as one of the three great ideas associated with democ- 
racy. And President Wilson in a recent speech is quoted as saying 
that the democratization of industry implies a full recognition of 
the right of those who work to participate in the decisions which 
directly affect their welfare. 

But it would appear that it is not the rights of the workingman 
that Professor Sheldon is contemplating especially. Leaving un- 
touched the question of the large per cent. of submerged individuals 
under any aristocratic régime he comes to the heart of his objection 
in democracy’s need of the principle of superiority. Just as in any 
science certain facts have superior interest to others, so among human 
beings ‘‘the leader is greater than the led, and deserves more atten- 
tion and nourishment.’’ The most ardent democrat will agree to 
this, but will aver that democracy merely uses a different technique 
in the determination of its superior individuals. It insists that the 
individual’s claims to superiority be validated, not merely by him- 
self or by a self-constituted superior class, but by the whole inter- 
ested public and in some truly competitive fashion. If democracy 
has failed of ideally fair play in its method of selection, can any 
better be said of aristocracy? If the stoning of prophets is the cri- 
terion, democracy has undoubtedly slain its thousands, but aristoc- 
racy its tens of thousands. Mr. Bryan can still boast a certain ad- 
vantage over John the Baptist. 

Professor Sheldon submits that no scientific doctrine was ever 
discovered by a body of men working together. Can this be in- 
tended as an argument against the probability of scientific leader- 
ship in democratic states? If so, the appeal is to the facts. The 
familiar comparison of democratic England with undemocratic Ger- 
many may be made in regard to one of Germany’s admittedly strong 
sciences—chemistry. In a recent article T. R. Leigh pointed out 
that of the 21 laws by which the science of chemistry is governed not 
one was discovered by a German. ‘‘Not a component of the air he 
breathes was discovered by a German.’’® The same is true for water, 
salt, and a host of other items. By contrast England numbers almost 
a score of profoundly original investigators, such as Boyle, Dalton, 
Faraday, Davy, Priestley, Rutherford, Black, Lockyer, Ramsay, 
Crookes, Rayleigh, and Cavendish. It is significant that Germany 
has shown the greatest originality just where she has been most 
democratic, namely in music, and that the most autocratic part of 
Germany has been least original even in this department. 

2 International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XXVIII., p. 451. 


3 Quoted by the Literary Digest, Vol. LVII., No, 9, p. 31, from Drug and 
Chemical Markets. 
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Interesting in this connection are the findings of Alfred Odin in 
his ‘‘Génése des Grands Hommes. Gens de Lettres Francais Mod- 
ernes.’’? He studies the distribution of 5,620 modern French authors 
in France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Alsace-Lorraine. This ter- 
ritory is divided into departments, and the ratio of great literary 
men per 100,000 of population is computed for each department. 
The mean ratio for all the departments is 18 per 100,000, but the 
city of Geneva has the amazing ratio of 196 per 100,000, a far 
greater number than even Paris is able to present. Now the very 
name Geneva has become something of a byword of democratic tra- 
dition. An asylum of all the persecuted, regardless of previous con- 
dition of heresy, it has made a religion of equal tolerance. Those 
who regard the notion of democracy as subversive of the develop- 
ment of leaders must find the case of Geneva extraordinary. 

Nor would statistics bear out the contention that democracy 
tends peculiarly to make the individual fear society. The craze and 
the fad, to be sure, seem to be democratic specialties, but their hold 
on the individual is temporary and superficial compared with the 
dead weight of custom, conventionality, and repressive tradition 
that one finds wherever the belief in the ingrained superiority of 
the upper classes is operative. The almost morbid deference of the 
modern man to the opinions of the crowd about him would seem to be 
less an incident of democracy than of the density of population. 
One will look in vain for any undue dread of society in the native 
Maine villager or the Kansas farmer. And certainly one sees less 
of it in those of our colleges that are conspicuously ‘‘democratic’’ 
than in those where the aristocratic prestige of senior societies makes 
undergraduate life a succession of subdued moments. 

If official philosophy succeeds in establishing to its own satis- 
faction that democracy is a mediocre thing of too much social sen- 
sitiveness, the retort from democracy will doubtless be: ‘‘ Where then 
is that leadership of which you find us so sadly in need? Can you 
give it to us, or have you nothing more vital to offer than a patrician 
censorship?’’ It is a noteworthy fact that the appeal of the new 
Serbian democracy to American philosophy for leadership in its 
hour of need finds our philosophers frankly embarrassed. One of 
the more candid confesses that in a standard history of ‘‘philosophy”’ 
one is likely to find ‘‘forty pages devoted to the brain-spinnings of 
Leibniz and less than forty words to the world-shattering doctrines 
of Rousseau.’’ Another sorrowfully admits that ‘‘where we should 
be the leaders of public life . . . we are instead . . . wordy aston- 
ishers of youth.’’* Is this not just because there is too élite a tra- 
dition surrounding our philosophers, a something that privileges 


4 This JouRNAL, Vol. XVI., No. 4, pp. 91 and 93. 
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them on occasion to play epistemological chess while Rome burns? 
Philosophy like democracy needs both the principles of superiority 
and equality. We need not only what Santayana calls the philosophy 
of polite America, but also the undogmatiec clash of ideas which he 
attributes to the horde of immigrants. This democratic throng, far 
from showing any dread of non-conformity, is credited by him with 
meeting every system of ideas with a frank gaze, and saying :° ‘‘ Come 
on, show us what you are good for. We accept no claims; we ask 
for no credentials ; we just give you a chance. Plato, the Pope, and 
Mrs. Eddy shall have one vote each.”’ 


Henry T. Moore. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





THE NEW STATE 


VEN in these days of challenging political thought it is not in 
every bound volume that one encounters so much to bring 
one sharply to attention as in Miss Follett’s The New State. 
‘‘Group organization the solution of popular government”’’ is the 
subtitle; the purpose of the book is definite and unequivocal; and 
the author writes with a combination of militant determination and 
evangelical zeal which arise not merely from strong convictions 
(which are common enough), but also from a precise knowledge of 
her own mind and of its logical armament (which is not common). 
The argumentative forces of The New State are effectively mar- 
tialled ; aphorisms stand out from its pages like a bristle of bayonets; 
there is no intimation of weakness in its junctures and no halt in its 
forward march; and there is a solid impact in the honesty of its 
cause. It is the sort of a book that calls for an alert reader, for it 
commands an easy surrender. 

The argument is not complex. The meaning of democracy, in the 
understanding and lives of democratic peoples, must be recast in 
order that the thing itself may be made not only real but realizable. 
Democracy is not what tradition has described it as being; democ- 
racy is not particularistic, it is collectivistic; it is not a matter of 
numbers (votes), it is a matter of relations (groups); it is not an 
inheritance of rights, it is a creation of rights; before all, it is not 
made workable through self-surrenders (contracts and compromises), 
but through self-discoveries (agreements), and the realization of 

5 Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. VIII., reviewed in this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XVI., pp. 104-107. 

1The New State: Group Organization the Solution of Popular Government. 


M. P. Follett. Longmans, Green and Co. New York and London, 1918. Pp. 
vii + 379. 
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freedom is essentially the development of the power to agree: ‘‘the 
will to will the common will,’’ says Miss Follett, ‘‘is the core, the 
germinating center of that large, still larger, ever larger life which 
we are coming to call the true democracy’”’ (p. 49). 

In the concrete, this argumentative background leads to a pro- 
gramme of which outstanding features are: (1) distrust of the 
ballot : ‘‘Ballot-box democracy is what this book is written to oppose’’ 
(p. 5); (2) antagonism to party politics: ‘‘men will learn that they 
are not to influence politics . . . they are to be politics’’ (p. 240) ; 
and (3) a reconstruction of citizenship on the basis of a group con- 
sciousness which is the expression of a state organized to promote 
civic and social activity through civie and social living. This matter 
of group consciousness and group activity is the crux of the pro- 
gramme. First, it is not a surrender, but a realization of individ- 
ualism—as Miss Follett defines this. ‘‘Individuality is the capacity 
for union’’ (p. 62) ; ‘‘an individual is one who is beitig created by 
society, whose daily breath is drawn from society, whose life is spent 
for society’’ (p. 67); and this leads socially to the conception of 
freedom as ‘‘the harmonious, unimpeded working of the law of one’s 
own nature,’’ which nature ‘‘is found only in the whole’’ (p. 69), 
and of sovereignty as the collective representation of the will of each 
by all and of all by each: ‘‘each should represent the whole united 
sovereignty at one point as each individual is his whole group at one 
point’’ (p. 285). Second, the group, as an instrument for achieving 
this, begins with the neighborhood, indeed with the spirit of neigh- 
borliness wherever this may be found; and by successive incorpora- 
tions, not of masses of men but of modes of conduct, eventually be- 
comes broad and solid enough to constitute a society and a state. 
Miss Follett is modest in regard to one essential, namely, the order 
of procedure in the process of group incorporation. Clearly, the 
neighborhood group is the first prop of her faith; but along with it 
are occupational, religious, and other organizations which should 
not be ignored. She envisages all of these, in her fulfilled state, as 
entering into the web of social representation which is the state; but 
she does not suggest any definite plan for their accommodation. She 
fears, and rightly, the dangers of a mere transverse grouping, such 
as is represented by occupational alliances, by labor versus capital, 
as well as by the system of political parties. She suggests, and 
rightly, that the truest safeguard against the mechanism and bossism 
which such an organization invites is the development of neighbor- 
hood solidarities, which (to use a word which is not hers) must rest 
ultimately upon a local patriotism. But she recognizes, as all must, 
that the course of political safety to-day is the course of political 
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boldness, and that it is no portion of the task of the hour to reject 
the instruments offered because they are attended by dangers; every 
mode of group organization must be utilized, and all must find their 
place in the readjusted state. 

With the practical programme suggested in The New State I am 
in hearty concord. I believe that the first step into a brighter future 
must be the expansion of local self-government into a true ‘‘neigh- 
borhood’’ organization devoted to a discovery of the betterment of 
the neighborhood life. I believe also that the broader organization 
of states and civilizations must embrace and encourage groupings of 
men having common understandings and common interests—occu- 
pational and ideal. In other words it is the business of society to see 
that the broad interests of men find recognition, and that economic 
and political machinery be not allowed to become the instruments of 
self-seeking and particularistic ambitions. In another respect, I 
fail of agreement; for I can not see the possibility of the union of 
the two types of organization (neighborhood and by interests) with- 
out the development of partizanships, and I believe that Miss Follett 
is entirely in error in respect of the true significance of the ballot :? 
she sees its abuses, but not its meaning, and the plan of national 
organization she herself suggests (Chapter XXVII.), involving as 
it does representative commissions, could not be created except by 
some mode of voting. These issues, to her essential, seem, however, 
to me wholly secondary : the main point is the need for a new life in 
the state, built upon new internal understandings; and to this the 
neighborhood movement leads the way. 

But underlying and supporting her practical programme Miss 
Follett has a political philosophy that is of no less interest, In a 
narrowly political sense her philosophy of the state is not new: she 
shares with Aristotle the belief that the essential character of the 
state is as an organization of the interests of its citizens, and that 
these are ideal in proportion as they are civic; and her conception 
of freedom and sovereignty are identical with Rousseau’s (the moi 
commun and the volonté générale). But Miss Follett has another, a 
psychological conception, which, while it is similar to the notion of 
Aristotle and of Rousseau that a man is truly humane only when he 
is political, is nevertheless more downright in its sociality. The 
“new psychology’’ is almost more stressed in her book than is the 
‘new state,’’ and the reason for this is made apparent by the inten- 
sity with which she emphasizes her belief that all that is good not 
only in the state but in human nature must be discovered (or rather 
2 Perhaps it may be in place to state that the reviewer’s conception of the 


function of ‘‘The Ballot’’ is contained in an article under that title in Letters 
to Teachers, Chicago, 1919. 
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made) in the working out of our social instincts; ‘‘if we can make a 
moral whole then we shall know whether or not there is one’’ (p. 
334). The fundamental laws of life are two: first, self-perpetuating 
activity, in which the activity is the element that counts; and second, 
what Miss Follett calls interpenetration, meaning that the activity 
always expresses itself in forms of association which are generative 
relationships between members of groups. Man is so intensely social 
that, deprived of his sociality, there is left of him nothing that can 
really live. 

The metaphysical background for this is rather startling, for Miss 
Follett relies with ready assurance at once upon the teachings of 
James and Bergson and Hegel (the latter via Royce, one is led to 
suspect). James’s conception of the multiple self with its multiple 
possibilities of liaison, as also his belief in ‘‘a continuous life which 
the universe knows by heart and acts on every instant’’ (p. 264), 
the élan vital (passim), and Hegel’s rule that self-transcendence is 
through a synthesis of self and others whose realization is a ‘‘whole’’ 
—these are the elements chosen from each of the three philosophers 
and brought together in a kind of metaphysical sociability. At any 
rate the collocation will serve to remind us that all three thinkers are 
of a kind in that all three are primarily humanists, and it may sug- 
gest the reflection that eclecticism is justified in so far as it points 
out that consistency is mainly a matter of emphasis. 

Miss Follett’s conception of a liaison-inviting self driven on by 
the vital impulse to the formation of a social Whole gives a satisr 
factory metaphysical background for her intensely social reading of 
human nature; and if her psychology were true one might have a 
faith equal to hers in the power and promise of her political pro- 
gramme. But it is difficult to maintain such a faith. She herself 
says, and truly: ‘‘Man’s biological inheritance is not his only life’’ 
(p. 38); and I should feel compelled to add, nor is his social in- 
heritance his only humane life. It is not merely that I believe that 
a certain moment of contention is inevitable and is healthy in human 
affairs: that moral responsibility often resolves into a willingness to 
fight rather than into the enthusiasm of an acclaim. Nor is it merely 
that we have to reckon with rogues among men as among elephants, 
or again that men banish themselves from society for other motives 
than selfishness: stagefright, pioneering, the hermit’s cell, and the 
philosopher’s closet all own a certain kinship to the grim walls of 
prisons, and the mere fact that there are ‘‘growing pains’’ connected 
with the bashful youth’s emergence into society shows how far from 
complete is the mastery of the social element in our total constitu- 
tion. But the main point is that our ideal interests do not, and I 
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think never can, square with the political frame, no matter how 
organized the society nor how close-neighbored its members. Science 
is more impersonal than politics ever can be; art is more personal 
than politics can be; and religion is at once more impersonal than 
science and more personal than art—more Roman and more Prot- 
estant than any church. There is an outer metaphysical and an 
inner psychical context to life untouched by the middle sphere of 
the political world. 

I do not know that I can express this other than in the form of a 
conviction ; its truth is, perhaps, aside from demonstration. Yet I 
may make my meaning clearer when I say that when I arise in the 
morning and mingle with men and endeavor to move in their affairs 
the mode of my conduct and the color of my sympathies correspond, 
I think, to what Miss Follett would wish of her citizen. Yet I am 
under no illusions as to the fullness of this experience, nor does it 
promise me Utopia; for I know that within my experience there is 
still, both in judgment and in feeling, that which is aloof from the 
walks of men. It is perhaps no matter of pride; often it is distinctly: 
a regret, or of that motion, most idiosyncratic of all, which we name 
conscience. But it is sufficient to make me realize that there are ends 
to which no man nor group of men ean guide me, and that there 
are quests of the spirit of man which lead beyond the range of his 
foresight. 

There are multitudes to-day who, outraged by wars and the 
eruelties of mortal men, are demanding that we make over our 
natures, and are hopeful that through economic and political devis- 
ings we can make them over. But the roots of human differences 
strike deeper than economics and deeper than politics. When Helen 
gat her to the Skaian gates the elders judged: ‘‘od vépeors Tpdas Kai 
é’xvypidas >A xarods ’?—‘‘Reproach is none to Trojans, none to mail-clad 
Greeks, that for such a woman as this they bear long pains.’’ It is 
the mode to speak of the ancient struggle for the Dardanelles as, 
like the modern, a war for trade-routes ; but the elders of Troy knew 
better: it was for Helen that the old war was fought, and it is for 
another Helen that has been fought the new—for wherever in men’s 
eyes shines the face of an immortal they will break all else to retain 
the vision. 


H. B. ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
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The New State: Group Organization the Solution of Popular Govern- 
ment. M. P. Fotzerr. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1918. Pp. vii-+ 379. 


I suppose there never was a greater day for philosophers. The 
long-accepted world is breaking to pieces; and every truly philosophic 
heart throbs, with joy. There is an ancient tale come down to us of 
Humpty Dumpty who sat on a wall, and who, for a reason not ex- 
pounded in the text, had a great fall. It is recorded thereupon that 
all the king’s horses and all the king’s men couldn’t put Humpty to- 
gether again. What is significant about this tale is that the king ap- 
parently had not sense enough to call upon his philosophers to do the 
mending. With a result, of course, that the veriest babe could have 
predicted ! 

Apparently, to-day, philosophers, if ever at all, must do the 
mending. We are inclined to smile at that, for researches into the 
One and the Many seem hardly to comport with the grim task of re- 
constructing the world. Doubtless the philosopher is to blame for 
this. His problem of the One and the Many seems to have had little 
to do with the ordinary man’s universe. It seems to have belonged 
far more to the blessed and incorruptible sphere of ontological chit- 
chat. 

It is doubtless a true criticism of the philosopher that he has 
withdrawn himself too jealously from the world. Finding divine 
principles in the world, he has fallen into such transports of ecstasy 
over them, that he has ravished them away for his own honeymoon of 
delight. His world, therefore, has seemed to be altogether not of this 
world. 

The New State is a philosophy come back to earth. The One and 
the Many are there; the Universal and the Particular; Monism and 
Pluralism ; objectivism and subjectivism; real personality; unity of 
opposites; compenetration, and all the rest; but they do not float in 
the metaphysical ethers. They are tied to the homely behaviors of 
men and women in society. 

The peculiar value of this book is that it not only contributes 
philosophy to polities, but politics to philosophy. It enables the phi- 
losopher to find himself in the problems of social and political life, 
particularly in the complex and confusing problems of the contempo- 
rary period. It gives him a feeling that, in the clash of arms and 
passions, he need not be an ineffective looker-on. The world-changes 
to-day, it clearly shows, are philosophical changes; and if the phi- 
losopher, in this matter, knows not how to philosophize, wherewith 
shall philosophy be rendered ? 
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Fundamentally, the problem of to-day is the old problem of the 
One and the Many. A new school of political thinkers has arisen, 
challenging the exclusive monism of the State; economic groups chal- 
lenge the dualism of dominating and subject classes; political con- 
servatives challenge the disintegrating philosophy of anarchism, an- 
archists the pseudo-integration of a so-called representative democracy 
that is neither democracy nor representative; internationalists chal- 
lenge the atomism of national sovereignties, while the forces of science 
and business enterprise overleap the numerical diversity of bound- 
aries and interweave new unities. 

Have we yet learned the trick of making a vital unity out of our 
persistent diversities of life? Obviously not. The war is over; but 
there is a war after the war. The Many fight the Many; and the One 
goes sadly a-glimmering in a world distraught. 

The present State is in large measure a crowd State. Economics 
is crowd economics. But democracy has never yet been born in a 
crowd. Democracy, in the first place, depends upon individuals. We 
are wont to say that the past age has been an age of individualism; 
but as a matter of fact we have never known real individuals. In- 
dividuals do not thrive in crowds. We are wont to say also that the 
tendencies of the present age are toward collectivism. But a collec- 
tivism of non-individuals or of low-grade individuals offers no bright 
outlook for the future. 

‘‘No government will be successful, no government will endure, 
which does not rest on the individual, anc no government has yet 
found the individual. . . . Yet the search for him has been the whole 
long striving of our Anglo-Saxon history. We sought him through 
the method of representation and failed to find him. We sought to 
reach him by extending the suffrage to every man and then to every 
woman and yet he eludes us. Direct government now seeks the in- 
dividual; but as we have not found him by sending more men to the 
ballot box, so we shall not find him by sending men more often to the 
ballot box. . . . Democracy is not a sum in addition....It is a 
genuine union of individuals.”’ 

How is that genuine union to be attained? Primarily, of course, 
by finding the true individual. ‘‘The party has always ignored him; 
it merely wants a crowd, a preponderance of votes. The early re- 
form associations had the same aim. Both wanted voters, not men. 
It makes little difference whether we follow a boss or follow good 
government associations, this is all herd life—‘follow the lead’— 
democracy means a wholly different kind of existence. To follow 
means to murder the individual, means to kill the only force in the 
world which can make a Perfect Society. Democracy depends on 
the creative power of every man. 
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‘*We find the true man only through group organization.”’ 

Here, in a sentence, is the essence of the book. The group is the 
fundamental instrumentality of a true democracy. 

Why is this so? Because in the group—as over against the 
crowd—lives interknit, minds interpenetrate. The particular self in 
the group becomes a self-in-and-through-others; becomes in short a 
larger self, partaking of the ‘‘real personality’’ of the group and so 
becoming a group self. 

Political philosophy has paid hardly any attention to the group. 
It has been busied with the individual and with society. As a con- 
sequence, it has been greatly troubled over the puzzle of the individ- 
ual versus society. An adequate political philosophy will recognize 
that man lives his social life most effectively in groups—neighbor- 
hood, occupational, artistic, scientific, ete—and that in his group life 
‘*the fallacy of the self and others fades away.’’ 

So, likewise, in the group the fallacies of political monism versus 
political pluralism fade away. The State is a many? Yes. But it 
is a many of individuals and groups that interweave, interpenetrate. 
The State is One? Yes. But it is a One that lives in and through 
a rich manyness. The individual is not ‘‘merged’’ in the true state. 
Institutions are not ‘‘absorbed.’’ Rather, in the true State individ- 
uals interpermeate in group life, and groups interpermeate in the 
larger life of the State. 

Political pluralism has been a reaction against a too rigid and ab- 
stract political monism, precisely as metaphysical pluralism has been 
a reaction against a monism of the ‘‘block’’ variety. The New State 
is frankly sympathetic with pluralism’s motives; but it points to the 
salvent concept—the group—which saves pluralism from committing 
logical and political suicide. 

There are few books published in recent years that go so deeply 
to the foundations of our social and political problems. When all 
the world is leaguing nations, it is not mal a propos to inquire as to 
the social and political competency of these nations. We are sud- 
denly reminded that one penetrating thinker after another for the 
past twenty-five or thirty years—Benoit, Faguet, Duguit, Christen- 
son, Laski, Wallas, Barker, Figgis, Cole, Croly, Lippman, Orage, the 
Hobsons, de Maetzu—has recognized the failure of our typical so- 
called democratic State. The problem we face is far more than that 
of linking these comparative failures together. It is the problem of 
fundamental reconstruction. : 

The New State is a penetrating psychological and philosophical 
study of the ‘‘group’’ as the hitherto neglected factor in social life 
out of which the true organization of the future is to grow. In this 
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respect the book is in line with—although acutely critical of—all the 
more significant modern developments in politics. For the philos- 
opher of the new politics this volume is rich in suggestion. 


H. A. OVERSTREET. 
CoLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YorK. 


Mind and Conduct. Henry Rutcers MarsHauu. Morse Lectures 
delivered at the Union Theological Seminary in 1919. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1919. Pp. ix + 236. 


Under this title Dr. Marshall presents a discussion of several tra- 
ditional problems in psychological ethics, showing throughout the 
work a disposition toward original speculation on a basis of recent 
science, rather than the gathering of accepted facts in text-book 
form. Much of the actual newness of the book consists however in 
its terminology rather than its conclusions, which after glances at 
instinct-feelings, neururgic and noetic patterns, guide the reader 
back to the firm ground of psychophysical parallelism, the dignity 
and freedom of man, the value of intelligence, and the right to 
believe. 

Implied in the title of Part I., ‘‘The Correlation of Mind and 
Conduct,’’ is an hypothesis stated on page 10, ‘‘that consciousness 
and behavior are two diverse and distinct existences, and that they 
are in some manner related.’’ Later (p. 26) this receives more ex- 
plicit formulation: ‘‘(1) Each situation in consciousness involves a 
special and specific mode of behavior. (2) Each mode of human 
conduct has correspondent with it a special and specific situation in 
consciousness. (3) The noetic and neururgic correspondence appears 
to be thoroughgoing.’’ Much of the remainder of the work is in 
some sense a following out of the implications of this assumed corre- 
spondence, upon the principle that if a certain phenomenon is ob- 
served on one plane, it must have its counterpart on the other, even 
though the distinct existence of that counterpart is otherwise undis- 
eoverable. In quest (p. 29) of something in behavior to correspond 
with reason, we find ‘‘adaptive acts,’’ while ‘‘turning to the psychic 
field we are led to the suggestion that we should find what we may 
eall ‘instinct-feelings’ corresponding with our instinct-actions .. . 
even though these instinct-feelings are often so unemphatie as to 
escape our notice.’’ By this method, reminiscent of Mendeleéff’s 
hypothesis that certain elements must exist because there is a place 
in the periodic table for them, we are led to a concept of the Self 
as a psychic complex analogous to the bodily organism, with an 
attendant doctrine of the ‘‘empirical ego’’ that appears in self- 
consciousness. 
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There follows an incursion into metaphysics: we have a sense of 
the Self’s creativeness, so there must also be in the field of behavior 
an objective creativeness. Since Man is a part of Nature and crea- 
tiveness is one of his characteristics, it must also be a characteristic 
of Nature. The opposing doctrine of mechanism is stated in terms 
that may perhaps arouse protest from its adherents, especially where 
the mechanist is made to assume (p. 84) ‘‘that at one moment at 
least in the history of the Universe objective creativeness appeared; 
for he tells us that at some indefinite time in the past this huge 
clock-like machine was wound up.’’ Newness or creative sponta- 
neity in Nature, not clearly defined but illustrated by the biological 
discoveries of De Vries and T. H. Morgan, is in Dr. Marshall’s con- 
cept an ever-present determining, though apparently undetermined, 
factor in the world process. It is held to be different from the 
entelechy of the vitalists in that it ‘‘always has been, and now is, 
operative through the whole of Nature.’’ 

This concept provides a basis for stressing the importance of 
creative ideals, and the freedom of the Self ‘‘to act in accord with 
its own nature.’’ One of the most interesting sections of the book 
deals with the matter, always debatable in law, psychology, and 
ethics, of responsibility for one’s actions. Here the position adopted 
is the radical one that there is no such thing as irresponsibility, even 
in insanity ; the determination of guilt and punishment is a distinct 
and irrelevant problem. Under the heading ‘‘Guides to Conduct,’’ 
pleasure and pain, happiness, intuition and reason are in turn ex- 
amined and found cnly partially helpful. Psychological hedonism 
is rejected in the usual manner for its falsity, and ethical hedonism 
for its impracticality. Intuition, viewed in no mystical sense but 
as an immediate instinctive or habitual reaction, is recognized in 
conclusion as having its own value, even against reason. ; 

The scope of Dr. Marshall’s work as a guide to contemporary 
psychological ethics is somewhat restricted by an almost total ab- 
sence of the social viewpoint, which many have come to consider 
indispensable to a study in this field. To readers already convinced 
of its premises it will be especially welcome for its treatment of 
them in terms of recent science, while to others, by reason of a fre- 
quent reliance upon deduction at the expense of evidence, the first 
two parts may seem an unconvincing though a clear and thoughtful 
statement of opposing views. The discussion of guides to conduct is 
less polemical, more concrete and practical, and deserves therefore 
a more undisputed place as a serious contribution to the technique 
of intelligent conduct. 


THomas Munro. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. November, 1918. Mech- 
anism, from the Standpoint of Physical Science (pp. 571-576) : 
LAWRENCE J. HENDERSON.-— Examines the anti-mechanistic views of 
Driesch and J. S. Haldane, finding in the former a too confident dis- 
cussion of things that no one understands, and in the latter insuf- 
ficient argument from organization to overthrow the mechanistic 
hypothesis. Mechanism and Vitalism (pp. 577-596): H. S. JEn- 
nines.— Adopting experimental determinism as the crux of mech- 
anism, the writer examines two vitalistic theories, one that criticises 
the adequacy of experimental determinism for the phenomena of 
life, and one that, accepting it, maintains that when applied to the 
living it yields elements and laws diverse from those reached by the 
study of the non-living. Mechanism versus Vitalism, in the Domain 
of Psychology (pp. 597-615) : Howarp C. Warren. — Classifies the 
arguments against mechanism as the argument from Inconceivabil- 
ity, from Organization, from Voluntary Selection, and from Teleol- 
ogy. Examines the four lines of argument and concludes that the 
facts can all be subsumed under the general programme of physico- 
chemical mechanism. Mechanism versus Vitalism as a Philosophical 
Issue (pp. 616-627) : WauTEeR T. Marvin.—Philosophically the issue 
between vitalism and mechanism is considered from two standpoints, 
that of logical analysis, and that of historical development. Log- 
ically the issue is one between science and romanticism, historically 
it has been an issue growing out of different emotional attitudes. 
The future of the issue will depend on whether we want science or 
romanticism to prevail. Mechanism and Vitalism (pp. 628-645) : 
R. F, AtFreD HoERNLE.—The thesis maintained in this paper is: 
‘‘Not mechanism or vitalism, but mechanism and teleology.’’ By 
use of the concept of value, one may read ‘‘relations of cause and 
effect as also relations of means and ends.’’ Both readings are nec- 
essary and compatible. Discussion: The Kantian Ethics and its 
Critics (pp. 646-650) : Frank Tuitiy.—- Examines the criticisms of 
the Kantian principles of ethics offered by Professor Adler in his An 


Ethical Philosophy of Life. Reviews of Books. Notices of New 
Books. Notes. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN. December, 1918. General 
Reviews and Summaries: Comparison of the Sexes in Mental Traits 
(pp. 427-432) : Letra S. HottinewortH.-— The annual review entitled 
‘*Sex Differences in Mental Traits’’ now appears under the new title 
due to the lack of sex differences. Theoretical Ethnology (pp. 432- 
435) : R. H. Lowm.-—Nine references are reviewed. Psychophysical 
Measurement Methods (pp. 436- 439): H. A. Ruger.—A brief sum- 
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mary of the work of nine authors is given. Special Reviews: M. 
Dide, Les Emotions: H. N. GarpINeR; Wrightson, Internal Ear: R. 
M. OepEen; Various Articles on Morale: G. S. Haun. Discussions: 
A Note on Vision-General Phenomena: C. E. Ferree and G. Ranp; 
Thurstone’s Measures of Variability in Learning: J. Pererson; An 
Easy Method of Determining the Coefficient of Correlation: H. F. 
Apams. Editorial Note. Indezes. 


Aristotelian Society. Proceedings, 1918-1919. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1919. Pp. 311. 20s. 


Aristotelian Society. Problems of Science and Philosophy. (Papers 
read at the joint session of the Aristotelian Society, the British 
Psychological Society and the Mind Association, held at Bedford 
College, London, July 11-14, 1919.) London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1919. Pp. 220. 12s. 6d. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY, who has been enjoying exceptional op- 
portunities for the study of social movements in Japan and China, 
has written in personal letters home about many things with which 
the American public is but very slightly acquainted. The parts of a 
number of his letters dealing with public events have been assembled, 
and will be printed, probably by the New York Tribune in their Sun- 
day edition. 


WiutuiAm McDouaatu, formerly of Oxford University, has been 
appointed professor of psychology at Harvard University, to fill the 
place left vacant by the death of Hugo Miinsterberg. 


Dr. J. F. DAsHIcL, assistant professor of psychology at Oberlin 
College, has been appointed associate professor of psychology in the 
University of North Carolina, and succeeds in that capacity Dr. H. 
W. Chase, who has been elected to the presidency of the University. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


CoMMENCING January 1, 1920, the subscription price of the 
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Volume XVI. No. 16. July 31, 1919 
Philosophy and Political Theory. A.C. Armstrone. 
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